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“May I point out in this connection 
that selected documents of facts 
generalized into an unqualified state- 
ment affecting a whole large popu- 
lation may become in the hands of the 
tourist from across the sea a poison- 
tipped arrow of the most heinous form 
of untruth to which the British nation 
itself may afford a broadly easy tar- 
get!” 
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MAHATMA GANDHI 
Drain Inspector’s Report 


“On the lips of the good, vice becomes virtue, 

“And even virtue appears as vice in the mouth 
of the evil-minded: this need not surprise us. 

“For, do not the mighty clouds drink the sali 
waters of the ocean and return it as sweet 
refreshing rain, 

“And does not the cobra, drinking sweet milk, 
belch it forth as the deadliest poison?’’ 
“Rivers drink not of their own waters, the trees 

do not themselves eat the fruit which they 


bear, 

*“Nor do the clouds partake of the grains they 
grow; even so the good devote their powers 
to the good of others.”’ 

— Hitopadesa. 


Several correspondents have sent me cuttings 
containing reviews of, or protests against, Miss 
Mayo’s Mother India. A few have in ad- 
dition asked me to give my own opinion on it. 
An enraged correspondent from London asks 
me to give him answers to several questions 
that he has framed upon the authoress’s refer- 
ences to me. Miss Mayo has herself favored 
me with a copy of her book. 

I would certainly not have made time, 
especially when I have only limited energy, 
and caution has been enjoined upon me by 
medical friends against overwork, to read the 
book during my tour. But these ‘letters made 
it obligatory on me to read the book at once. 

The book is cleverly and powerfully written. 
The carefully chosen quotations give it the 
appearance of a truthful book. But the im- 
pression it leaves on my mind is, that it is the 
report of a drain inspector sent out with 
the one purpose of opening and examining the 
drains of the country to be reported upon, or 
to give a graphic description of the stench 


exuded by the opened drains. If Miss Mayo 
had confessed that she had gone to India 
merely to open out and examine the drains 
of India, there would perhaps be little to com- 
plain about her compilation. But she says 
in effect with a certain amount of triumph, 
“The drains are India.’”’ True, in the con- 
cluding chapter there is caution. But her 
caution is cleverly made to enforce her sweep- 
ing condemnation. [ feel that no one who 
has any knowledge of India can possibly ac- 
cept her terrible accusations against the 
thought and the life of the people of this 
unhappy country. 

The book is without doubt untruthful, be 
the facts stated ever so truthful. If I open 
out and describe with punctilious care all the 
stench exuded from the drains of London and 
say, ““Behold London,” my facts will be in- 
capable of challenge, but my judgment will be 
rightly condemned as a travesty of truth. 
se Mayo’s book is nothing better, nothing 
else. 

The authoress says she was dissatisfied with 
the literature she read about India, and so she 
came to India ‘‘to see what a volunteer un- 
subsidized, uncommitted and _ unattached, 
could observe of common things in daily 
human life.” 

After having read the book with great at- 
tention, I regret to say that I find it difficult 
to accept this claim. Unsubsidized she may 
be. Uncommitted and unattached she cer- 
tainly fails to show herself in any page. We 
in India are accustomed to interested pub- 
lications patronized,—‘‘patronized”’ is accepted 
as an elegant synonym for ‘‘subsidized’’—by 
the Government. We have become used to 
understanding from pre-British days, that the 
art (perfected by the British) of government 
includes the harnessing of the secret services 
of men learned, and reported to be honest and 
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honorable for shadowing suspects and for 
writing up the virtues of the Government of 
the day as if the certificate had come from 
disinterested quarters. I hope that Miss 
Mayo will not take offence if she comes under 
the shadow of such suspicion. It may be 
some consolation to her to know that even 
some of the best English friends of India have 
been so suspected. 

But ruling out of consideration the suspicion, 
it remains to be seen why she has written this 
untruthful book. It is doubly untruthful. 
It is untruthful in that she condemns a whole 
nation or in her words “the peoples of India’’ 
(she will not have us as one nation) practically 
without any reservation as to their sanitation, 
morals, religion, etc. It is also untruthful 
because she claims for the British Govern- 
ment merits which cannot be sustained and 
which many an honest British officer would 
blush to see the Government credited with. 

If she is not subsidized, Miss Mayo is an 
avowed Indophobe and Anglophil refusing to 
see anything good about Indians and anything 
bad about the British and their rule. 

She does not give one an elevated idea of 
Western standard of judgment. Though she 
represents a class of sensational writers in the 
West, it is a class that, I flatter myself with 
the belief, is on the wane. There is a growing 
body of Americans who hate anything sen- 
sational, smart or crooked. But the pity of 
it is that there are still thousands in the West 
who delight in “shilling shockers.” Nor are 
all the authoress’s quotations or isolated facts 
truthfully stated. I propose to pick up those 
I have personal knowledge of. The book 
bristles with quotations torn from their con- 
texts and with extracts which have been 
authoritatively challenged. 

The authoress has violated all sense of 
propriety by associating the Poet’s name with 
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child-marriage. The Poet has indeed referred 
to early marriage as not an undesirable in- 
stitution. But there is a world of difference 
between child-marriage and early marriage. 
If she had taken the trouble of making the 
acquaintance of the free and freedom-loving 
girls and women of Shantiniketan, she would 
have known the Poet’s meaning of early 
matriage. 

She has done me the honor of quoting me 
frequently in support of her argument. Any 
person who collects extracts from a reformer’s 
diary, tears them from their context and pro- 
ceeds to condemn, on the strength of these, the 
people in whose midst the reformer has worked, 
would get no hearing from sane and unbiased 
readers or hearers. But in her hurry to see 
everything Indian in a bad light, she has not 
only taken liberty with my writings, but she 
has not thought it necessary even to verify 
through me certain things ascribed by her or 
others to me. In fact she has combined in her 
own person what we understand in India the 
judicial and the executive officer. She is both 
the prosecutor and the judge. She has described 
the visit to me, and informed her readers that 
there are always with me, two “secretaries” 
who write down every word I say. I know 
that this is not a wilful perversion of facts. 
Nevertheless the statement is not true. I beg 
’ to inform her, that I have no one near me who 
has been appointed or is expected to write 
down every word I say. I have by me a co- 
worker called Mahadev Desai who is striving 
to out-Boswell Boswell and does, whenever he 
is near me, take down whatever he considers 
to be wisdom dropping from my lips. I can’t 
repel his advances, even if I would, for the 
relationship between us is, like the Hindu 
marriage, indissoluble. But the real crime 
committed against me is described by her at 
pages 387-88. She ascribes to the Poet “a 
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fervent declaration that Ayurvedic science 
surpasses anything that the West can offer.”’ 
(She has this time no quotation to back her 
statement.) Then she quotes my opinion that 
hospitals are institutions for propagating sin, 
and then distorts out of all recognition a 
sacred incident, honorable to the British sur- 
geons and, I hope, to myself. I must ask the 
reader to excuse me for giving the full quotation 
from the book. : 

‘“‘As he happened to be in the prison at the 
time, a British surgeon of the Indian Medical 
Service came straightway to see him. ‘Mr. 
Gandhi,’ said the surgeon, as the incident was 
then reported, ‘I am sorry to tell you that you 
have appendicitis. If you were my patient, I 
should operate at once. But you will probably 
prefer to call in your Ayurvedic physician.’ 

“Mr. Gandhi proved otherwise minded. 

““‘T should prefer not to operate,’ pursued 
the surgeon, ‘because in case the outcome 
should be unfortunate, all your friends will lay 
it as a charge of malicious intent against us 
whose duty is to care for you.’ 

“Tf you will only consent to operate,” 
pleaded Mr. Gandhi, ‘I will call in my friends, 
now, and explain to them that you do so at 
my request.’ : 

“So Mr. Gandhi wilfully went to an ‘in- 
stitution for propagating sin,’ was operated 
upon by one of the ‘worst of all,’ an officer of 
the Indian Medical Service and was attentively 
nursed through convalescence by an English 
Sister whom he is understood to have thought 
after all rather a ‘useful sort of person.’ ”’ 

This is a travesty of truth. I shall confine 
myself to correcting only what is libellous and 
not the other inaccuracies. There was no 
question here of calling in any Ayurvedic 
physician. Colonel Maddock who performed 
the operation, had the right, if he had so chosen, 
to perform the operation without a reference 
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to me, and even in spite of me. But he and 
Surgeon-General Hooton showed a delicate 
consideration to me, and asked me whether I 
would wait for my own doctors who were known 
to them and who were also trained in the 
Western medical and surgical science. I would 
not be behindhand in returning their courtesy 
and consideration, and I immediately told 
them that they could perform the operation 
without waiting for my doctors to whom they 
had telegraphed, and that I would gladly give 
them a note for their protection in the event of 
the operation miscarrying. I endeavored to 
show that I had no distrust either in their 
ability or their good faith. It was to me a 
happy opportunity of demonstrating my hee 
sonal goodwill. 

So far as my opinion about hospitals Bat the 
like is concerned, it stands, in spite of my hav- 
ing subjected myself and my wards to treat- 
ment more than once by physicians and 
surgeons, Indian and European, trained in the 
Western school of medicine. Similarly I use 
motor cars and railways, whilst holding to my 
condemnation of them as strongly as ever. I 
hold the body itself to be an evil and an im- 
pediment in my progress. But I see no 
inconsistency in my making use of it while it 
lasts, and trying in the best manner I know to 
use it for its own destruction. This is a sample 
of distortion of which I have a personal knowl- 
edge. 

But the book is brimful of descriptions of 
incidents of which an average Indian, at any 
rate, has no knowledge. Thus she describes 
an ovation said to have been given to the Prince 
of Wales, of which Indian India has no knowl- 
edge, but which could ‘hot. possibly escape it if 
it had happened. A crowd is reported to have 
fought its way to the Prince’s car somewhere 
in Bombay. “The police,’ Miss Mayo says, 
“tried vainly to form a hedge round the car 
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moving at a crawl unprotected now through a 
solid mass of shouting humanity which won 
through to the railway station at last.”” Then 
at the railway station while there were three 
minutes for the train to steam out, the Prince 
is reported by Miss Mayo to have ordered the 
barriers to be dropped and the “mobs” to be 
let in. The authoress then proceeds, ‘Like 
the sweep of a river in floods, the interminable 
multitude rolled in, and shouted and laughed 
and wept, and when the train started, ran 
alongside the Royal carriage till they could run 
no more.” All thistis supposed to have hap- 
pened in 1921 on the evening of November 
22nd, whilst the dying embers of the riots were 
still hot. There is much of this kind of stuff 
in this romantic chapter, which is headed, 
“‘Behold a light.” 

The nineteenth chapter is a collection of 
authorities in praise of the achievements of the 
British Government, almost every one of which 
has been repeatedly challenged both by 
English and Indian writers of unimpeachable 
integrity. The seventeenth chapter is written 
to show that we are a “‘world-menace.” If as 
a result of Miss Mayo’s effort the League of 
Nations is moved to declare India a segregated 
country, unfit for expoitation, I have no doubt 
both the West and -the East would be the 
gainers. We may then have our internecine 
wars. Hindus may be eaten up, as she threat- 
ens, by the hordes from the Northwest and 
Central Asia,—that were a position infinitely 
superior to one of ever-growing emasculation. 
Even as electrocution is a humaner method of 
killing than the torturous method of roasting 
alive, so would a sudden overwhelming swoop 
from Central Asia upon the unresisting in- 
sanitary, superstitious and sexuality-ridden 
Hindus, as Miss Mayo describes us to be, be a 
humane deliverance from the living and igno- 
minious death which we are going through at 
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the present moment. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, such is not Miss Mayo’s goal. Her case 
is to perpetuate white domination in India on 
the plea of India’s unfitness to rule herself. 

The picturesque statements that this clever 
authoress puts into the mouths of the various 
characters read like so many pages from a 
sensational novel in which no regard has to be 
paid to truth. Many of her statements seem 
to me to be utterly unworthy of belief and do 
not put the men and women to whom they are 
ascribed in a favorable light. Take for in- 
stance this statement put in the mouth of a 
prince: 

“‘ ‘Our treaties are with the Crown of Eng- 
land,’ one of them said to me, with incisive 
ealm. ‘The princes of India made no treaty 
with a Government that included Bengali 
babus. We shall never deal with this new lot 
of Jacks-in-office. While Britain stays, Britain 
will send us English gentlemen to speak for the 
King Emperor, and all will be as it should be 
between friends. If Britain leaves, we, the 
princes will know how to straighten out India, 
even as princes should!’ ’’—Page 316. 

However fallen Indian princes may be, I 
should want unimpeachable evidence before 
I could believe that there can be in India a 
prince so degraded as to make such a state- 
ment. Needless to say the authoress does 
not give the name of the prince. 

A still more scandalous statement occurs 
on page 314 and reads as follows: 

““ “His Highness does not believe,’ said the 
Dewan, ‘that Britain is going to leave India. 
But still, under this new regime in England, 
they may be so ill-advised. So His Highness 
is getting his troops in shape, accumulating 
munitions and coining silver. And if the 
English do go, three months afterward, not a 
rupee or 2 virgin will be left in all Bengal.’ ”’ 

The reader is kept in darkness as to the name 
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of His Highness or of the enlightened Dewan. 

There are many statements which Miss Mayo 
puts into the mouths of Englishmen and Eng- 
lishwomen living in India. All I can say with 
reference to these statements is that if some of 
them were really made by the authors, they 
are unworthy of the trust reposed in them and 
they have done an injustice to their wards or 
patients as well as the race to which they 
belong. Ishould be sorry indeed to think that 
there are many Englishmen and Englishwomen 
who say one thing to their Indian friends and 
another to their Western confidants. Those 
Englishmen and Englishwomen who may have 
chance to read the sweepings gathered to- 
gether by Miss Mayo with her muck-rake 
seeking to see an India degraded, Miss Mayo 
has unconsciously degraded the characters 
whom she has used as her instruments for 
proving her facts which she boasts cannot be 
‘disproved or shaken.” I hope I have given 
sufficient prima facie proof in this article to 
show that many of her facts stand disproved 
even in isolation. Put together they give a 
wholly false picture. 

But why am I writing this article? Not for 
the Indian readers but for the many American 
and English readers who read these pages 
from week to week with sympathy and at- 
tention. I warn them against believing this 
book. I do not remember having given the 
message Miss Mayo imputes to me. The 
only one present who took any notes at all 
has no recollection of the message imputed to 
me. But Ido know what message I give every 
American who comes to see me: “Do not 
believe newspapers and the catchy literature 
you get in America. But if you want to know 
anything about India, go to India as students, 
study India for yourself. If you cannot go, 
make a study of all that is written about India 
for her and against her and then form your own 
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conclusions. The ordinary literature you get 
is either exaggerated villification of India or 
exaggerated praise.’”’ I warn Americans and 
Englishmen against copying Mlss Mayo. She 
came not with an open mind as she claims, but 
with her preconceived notions and prejudices 
which she betrays on every page, not excluding 
even the introductory chapter in which she 
recites the claim. She came to India not to 
see things with her own eyes, but to gather 
material three-fourths of which she could as 
well have gathered in America. 

That a book like Miss Mayo’s can command 
a large circulation furnishes a sad commentary 
on Western literature and cuiture. 

I am writing this article also in the hope, be 
it ever so distant, that Miss Mayo herself may 
relent and repent of having done, I hope un- 
consciously, atrocious injustice to an ancient 
people and equally atrocious injustice to the 
Americans by having exploited her undoubted 
ability to prejudice without warrant their 
minds against India. 

The irony of it all is that she has inscribed 
this book “‘To the peoples of India.’”’ She has 
certainly not written it as a reformer, and out 
of love. If I am mistaken in my estimate let 
her come back to India. Let her subject her- 
self to cross-examination, and if her statements 
escape unhurt through the fire of cross-exami- 
nation, let her live in our midst and reform our 
lives. Somuch for Miss Mayo and her readers. 

I must now come to the other side of the 
picture. Whilst I consider the book to be unfit 
to be placed before Americans and English- 
men (for it can do no good to them), it is a 
book that every Indian can read with some 
degree of profit. We may repudiate the 
charge as it has been framed by her, but we 
may not repudiate the substance underlying 
the many allegations she has made. It is a 
good thing to see ourselves as others see us. 
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We need not even examine the motive with 
which the book is written. A cautious re- 
former may make some use of it. 

There are statements in it which demand 
investigation. For instance she says that the 
Vaishnava mark has an obscene meaning. I[ 
am a born Vaishnavite. I have perfect recol- 
lection of my visits to Vaishnava temples. 
Mine were orthodox people. I used to have 
the mark myself as a child, but neither I nor 
anyone else in our family ever knew that this 
harmless and rather elegant-looking mark had 
any obscene significance at all. I asked a 
party of Vaishnavites in Madras where this 
article is being written. They knew nothing 
about the alleged obscene significance. I do 
not therefore suggest that it never had such 
significance. But I do suggest that millions 
are unaware of the obscenity alleged to be 
behind it. It has remained for our Western 
visitors to acquaint us with the obscenity of 
many practices which we have hitherto in- 
nocently indulged in. It was in a missionary 
book that I first learned that Shivalingam had 
any obscene significance at all, and even now 
when I see a Shivalingam neither the shape nor 
the association in which I see it suggests any 
obscenity. It was again in a missionary book 
that I learned that the temples in Orissa were 
disfigured with obscene statues. When I went 
to Puri it was not without an effort that I was 
able to see those things. But I do know that 
the thousands who flock to the temple know 
nothing about the obscenity surrounding these 
figures. The people are unprepared and the 
figures do not obtrude themselves upon your 
gaze. 

But let us not resent being made aware of 
the dark side of the picture wherever it exists. 
Overdrawn her pictures of our insanitation, 
child-marriages, etc., undoubtedly are. But 
let them serve as a spur to much greater effort 
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than we have hitherto put forth in order to 
rid society of all cause of reproach. Whilst 
we may be thankful for anything good that 
foreign visitors may be able honestly to say of 
us, if we curb our anger, we shall learn, as I 
have certainly learned, more from our critics 
than from our patrons. Our indignation 
which we are bound to express against the 
slanderous book must not blind us to our 
obvious imperfections and our great limitations. 
Our anger will leave Miss Mayo absolutely 
unhurt and it will only recoil upon ourselves. 
We too have our due share of thoughtless 
readers as the West has, and in seeking to dis- 
prove everything Miss Mayo has written, we 
shall make the reading public believe that we 
are a race of perfect human beings against 
whom nothing can be said, no one can dare 
say one word. The agitation that has been 
set up against the book is in danger of being 
overdone. There is no cause for fury. I would 
here close this review which I have under- 
taken with the greatest reluctance and under 
great pressure of work with a paraphrase of a 
beautiful couplet from Tulasidas: 

‘Everything created by God, animate and 
inanimate, has its good and bad side. The 
wise man, like the fabled bird which separat- 
ing the cream of milk from its waters helps 
himself to the cream leaving the water alone, 
will take the good from everything leaving 
the bad alone.” 

—Young India, Sept. 15, 1927. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH “MOTHER: 
INDIA”’ 
By John Jesudason Cornelius 
Former Professor of Philosophy, Lucknow University, India 


T seems a tragedy in race relations that 
| the creed-monger, the bagman, the dip- 

lomat and the soldier should have been, 
for the most part, the interpreters of the 
different cultures and civilizations. Add 
to these the international meddler and scav- 
enger, whose “literary” output deludes the 
public with the half-truths and no-truths 
of their one-sided experience, and we have 
the modern world of chaos and confusion, 
hatred and bitterness. A case in point is 
the recent attempt made by Miss Katherine 
Mayo to increase the available sources of 
information about India. Deploring the 
utter inadequacy of the average American's 
knowledge of that country, she ushered inte 
the world her book, Mother India, wherein 
she records the results of her laborious 
investigation into Indian conditions and 
contributes the information that every 
child in India is brought up in an atmos- 
phere over-saturated with sex, that every 
Hindu awaits the opportunity to violate the 
chastity of a woman irrespective of kin- 
ship, and that the Hindus as a race develop 
to be sexually reckless. 

Although Miss Mayo promises that “leav- 
ing untouched the realms of religion, of 
politics and of the arts,” she would confine 
her “inquiry to such workaday ground as 

tReprinted by kind permission of Current History Mag- 
azine, December, 1927, New York. 
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public health and its contributory factors,’ 
she launches a vicious attack on the Indian 
Nationalist movement. She is apprehensive 
of hasty Indianization of the Civil Service 
and any extension of political power to a 
“premature” people. Her conclusion is that 
“the whole pyramid of the Indian’s woes, 
material and spiritual—-poverty, sickness, 
ignorance, political minority, melancholy, 
ineffectiveness * * * rests upon a rock-bot- 
tom physical base. This base is simply his 
manner of getting into the world and his 
sex life thenceforward.”’ Hence she declares 
—not as a “political agent” be it remem- 
bered!—that the British administration of 
India, be it good, bad or indifferent, has 
nothing whatever to do with the conditions 
above mentioned. In addition, she would 
have her readers believe that since “India’s 
children fit no action to their word” and 
“spend their time in quarrels or else lie 
idly weeping over their own futility,” the 
reform organizations are as ineffective as 
they are insignificant. 

With regard to such problems as child 
marriage and the denial of remarriage to 
widows, the disintegrating influences of 
caste system and untouchability, and the 
devitalizing effects of poverty and insani- 
tary conditions—and these have never been 
unknown to the West—most Indians would 
accept their existence, setting aside, of 
course, Miss Mayo’s over-statements. They 
would also admit that the British have 
made, as she points out, some valuable con- 
tributions to the thought and life of the 
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people of India. But, to whatever extent 
one might agree with her, could one accept 
‘sexual exhaustion” as the conclusive expla- 
nation of India’s political unrest? Could one 
believe that there are no tangible efforts 
put forth to eradicate India’s social evils? 
If Miss Mayo is not a “political agent,” if 
she is ‘‘unsubsidized, uncommitted and unat- 
tached,” what could have led her to present 
such a picture of India? Do such facts as 
are marshaled by the author justify such 
a serious and wholesale condemnation of 
Indian civilization? Although the book 
appears to be “carefully documented,” could 
one depend on it that the facts she has 
gathered are honestly handled? 

Let us begin with Miss Mayo’s charges 
in the field of politics. The sexually ex- 
hausted people, she declares, finding “no 
normal avenues of excitement,” seek in po- 
litical agitation their gratification. In other 
words, the “bitterest political unrest” is due, 
according to her, to a sex-ridden India. Is 
it true, then, that there are no genuine 
grievances confronting the Hindus strong 
enough to warrant the present political agi- 
tation? Should we not remember that, 
though India has been under British rule 
for over a century and a half, it was not 
until 1892 that the Councils act: permitted 
even a feeble representation in the Govern- 
ment of the country? That act made it 
possible to appoint a few Indians to the 
Councils, taking “proper care” to restrict the 
right of debate and even that of asking 
questions. 

Although the history of the Indian Nation- 
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alist movement may be traced back to the 
founding of the Indian National Congress 
in 1885, nationalism as an active force did 
not make itself felt till the partition of 
Bengal, the very Province which is to Miss 
Mayo what a red rag is to an enraged bull. 
The proposal to divide the Province into 
Eastern and Western Bengal was made in 
1905, in order to remove so-called ‘‘adminis- 
trative inconveniences.” It may be that 
Lord Curzon honestly thought such division 
necessary for efficient administration, but 
to the “misguided”’ people—since the parti- 
tion was to be not on the basis of common 
language but of religion—it seemed an ap- 
plication of the familiar principle of “divide 
and rule.” Being aware that if the parti- 
tion were permitted it would be fatal to 
that close union between Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans upon which political progress 
so largely depends, they raised an indignant 
protest. Nevertheless, Lord Curzon forced 
the division through with dogged obstinacy, 
and Bengal was split in two, giving the 
Moslems a decided majority in the Eastern 
Province. Is it any wonder that such undis- 
guised contempt for public opinion—not an 
uncommon characteristic of imperialistic 
statesmanship—kindled racial feeling and 
national solidarity and set Bengal aflame? 
Could such an impairment of Indian confi- 
dence in the good intentions of Great Britain 
have had any other result than to plunge 
Bengal into “sedition”? Thus almost over- 
night Bengal was awakened to political con- 
sciousness. Miss Mayo, however, informs 
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us that the “sexually exhausted’ people of 
Bengal, to whom “normal avenues of excite- 
ment” were closed, found in the partition of 
Bengal an opening for exciting diversion, a 
pleasing pastime! 

The throbbing life of Bengal naturally 
animated the other parts of India. In order 
to meet the growing dissatisfaction with 
British administration, the Morley-Minto re- 
forms enlarging the Councils were intro- 
duced in 1908. Though the Indians 
were given wider opportunity to express 
their views, the most vital element of 
responsibility was entirely lacking. Since 
ultimate decision in all cases still rested 
with the Government, the Councils were 
left with no function except that of criti- 
cism. Such “political education” could 
hardly have resulted in anything other than 
the passing of empty resolutions, mere 
“talk, yrecriminations and_ shiftings of 
blame,” of which Miss Mayo complains. 
Nevertheless, the Indian National Congress 
was steadily forging ahead and national- 
ism was driving its tenacious roots deeper. 

At this juncture Europe set ablaze the 
‘World War. Despite her dissatisfaction, 
India not only remained loyal to the end of 
the conflict, but enthusiastically aided Great 
Britain with men and money. None of the 
self-governing Dominions made a greater 
contribution to the defense of the Empire. 
In men alone India provided 100,000 more 
than the total number of soldiers sent by 
all the colonies put together. Poverty- 
stricken though she was, India contributed 
nearly $500,000,000 as a special gift to 
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meet the expenses of Great Britain’s war 
and unstintingly helped in many other 
ways. On Aug. 20, 1917, Great Britain 
made the solemn declaration that her policy 
would be the progressive realization of re- 
sponsible government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire. Mother India’s 
hope that in recognition of the large burden 
she had borne in the interests of the Em- 
pire, “self-determination” might crystallize 
into Dominion Home Rule, led her to pin 
her faith on the declaration of the Secretary 
of State for India, and on the Wilsonian 
ideal of freedom for weaker peoples. Hoping 
for results in keeping with her legitimate 
claims, she set afoot a vigorous constitu- 
tional agitation. But within three months 
of the close of the war India stood face to 
face with the grim reality of the Rowlatt 
act, which gave to authorities certain spe- 
cial powers for the internment of Indian 
citizens. | 


OTHER “BENEFITS” OF BRITISH RULE 


Independent thinkers with powers of lead- 
ership, courage of conviction and passionate 
love of their country, are a priceless portion 
of a country’s national wealth. But the 
policy of imperialism is to comb the country 
of such leaders in order to exploit the dumb 
and helpless masses. Regulation III of 1818 
and the Bengal Ordinances and other such 
regulations have been successfully applied 
for this purpose. For example, S. C. Bose, 
a brilliant graduate of Calcutta University, 
once member of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, a leader of the Swaraj Party 
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and Mayor of the Calcutta Corporation, was 
arrested under suspicion and detained in 
prison for more than two years without 
trial. Then when his health broke down 
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seriously, rendering him useless to his 
country, he was released—lJast May.. 
It was reported in the Bengal Legislative 
Council last March that by the enforcement 
of these lawless laws, there were in Bengal] 
alone sixty-eight. men still in jail without. 
trial! Most of our leaders, like Tilak, Laj- 
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pat Rai, C. R. Das, Gandhi and a host of 
others during the last half century have 
similarly served a term or more in jail. 
Even the poet Tagore is considered a “‘po- 
litical suspect’? today, and was in danger 
of imprisonment before he received world 
recognition in the Nobel Prize award. 
How can India make progress when her 
promising sons are so easily gotten rid of, 
and patriotism is so mercilessly suppressed 
by an alien Government? India, keenly 
alive to the loss she had already suffered, 
was unwilling to make further legal pro- 
vision in times of peace by the Rowlatt act 
for human sacrifices to the goddess imperi- 
alism. Was India wrong in demanding that 
proper justification should be offered if a 
defensible wartime measure were to become 
a permanent part of the system of govern- 
ment of the country? The British bu- 
reaucracy, showing no adequate grounds 
for it, passed the bill in opposition to the 
expressed will of a whole people. If India 
was led to set this down as a proof of the 
hypocrisy of the British policy rather than 
as an embodiment of the spirit of the 
solemn declaration, who could blame her? 
The passing of the bill in the teeth of such 
opposition naturally intensified India’s 
political consciousness. 

Following closely upon the passing of the 
Rowlatt act, and within six months of the 
armistice, the bloody massacre of Amritsar 
was perpetrated by the British General 
Dyer—in that very province of the Punjab 
which had provided Great Britain with al- 
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most half the troops that were sent from 
India, though its population is only one- 
twelfth of the whole country. The wounding 
and murdering of over 1,500 defenseless 
men, women and children, the forsaking 
of the dying and the wounded without 
medical aid, the brutal flogging and whip- 
ping of boys of tender age, the barbarous 
“crawling orders,” the indiscriminate ar- 
rests and confiscations and the boorish. 
“fancy punishments” are all too ghastly to 
narrate. But they made India wonder if 
any of the alleged German atrocities during 
the war could exceed the brutality com- 
mitted by the British at Amritsar in a time 
of peace. The belated and indifferent way 
in which the British Government dealt with 
this atrocity helped to aggravate Indian 
feeling. To add fuel to the fire, while the 
British Government in the Punjab was 
haggling over doles for those poor bereft 
widows and homeless orphans, in England 
unprecedented public subscriptions to the 
extent of about $130,000 were raised for 
General Dyer in appreciation of his hero- 
ism. (Incidentally, it was several months 
before the news of this massacre managed 
to leak out in the American press!) Is it 
astonishing if the bloody massacre led the 
poet Tagore to renounce the much coveted 
honor of Knighthood and Mahatma Gandhi 
to strip himself of all the British medals 
and decorations for meritorious services and 
to denovnce the Government as “satanic”? 
In the face of all this, how is one to explain 
the phenomenon of a woman who, laboring 
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so hard to find a clue to India’s political 
unrest, delivers to the world her theory 
of “sexual exhaustion’? 

India had been agitating for Dominion 
Home Rule, but when the solemn declara- 
tion revealed itself as the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford reform scheme, great indeed was her 
disappointment. She now had a dyarchical 
Government. Whereas departments such as 
those of local self-government, education 
and agriculture were transferred to Indian 
Ministries, the vital matters of military, 
fiscal and foreign policy and administra- 
tion, in which Indians should have a voice, 
were retained in the hands of the British. 
Though the reforms marked an advance 
from the British point of view, India re- 
fused to be satisfied with anything less 
than fiscal autonomy, control of foreign 
policy and a national militia responsible 
to the Indian Government. 

In spite of the odds against her, has 
India achieved anything so far, or has she 
been “idly weeping over her own futility’? 
In the first stage of agitation, she won for 
herself a feeble and muzzled representation - 
in the Government; further agitation led to 
the unmuzzling of the representatives, 
though they were still denied any share of 
responsibility in administration. The Ben- 
gal anti-partition agitation helped to de- 
velop public opinion strong enough to force 
the bureaucratic will ultimately to yield to 
the demands of the people. And the last 
period of agitation ushered in partial re- 
sponsibility in the administration. More- 
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over, the application of the principle of non- 
violence in politics, under Gandhi’s leader- 
ship, generated a moral power which dis- 
pelled fear and eliminated bombs and as- 
sassinations from organized politics. The 
masses have been stirred from their “placid 
contentment” to political thinking as 
never before, and a uwnited political out- 
look has been created by the belief that 
the fate of India must herceforth be de- 
termined by Indians and not by aliens. With 
such achievements to her credit, India is 
now working for the full control of the Gov- 
ernment, and until that goal is reached po- 
litical unrest can never cease. 


BLIND To FACTS 

When we turn our attention to Miss 
Mayo’s report on social conditions in India, 
her diatribe of disgust and despair stares us 
in the face: ‘Today few signs appear 
among Indian public men of concern for the 
status of the masses, while they curse the 
one power which, however little to their 
liking, is doing practically all of whatever is 
done so far for the comfort of sad old 
Mother India.” Since social reform has 
occupied as important a place in the last 
decade as did political agitation in the pre- 
ceding decade in the history of the Indian 


Nationalist movement, such a_ statement . 


makes one fear that Miss Mayo is either 
ignorant or chooses to be so. 

The Brahmo Samaj, founded by Ram Mo- 
han Roy, and the Prarthana Samaj were 
the first Indian organizations to concern 


themselves with the advancement of the de- 
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pressed classes. The present political awak- 
ening has greatly stimulated such activity. 
While the first Depressed Classes Mission 
was founded in Bombay in 1906, today one 
finds similar organizations scattered all 
over India. The services rendered by the 
Arya Samaj, the Vedic Mission and the 
Ramakrishna Mission have been varied and 
valuable. Consider the work of just one 
such organization, and that in education 
alone: the Society for the Improvement of 
the Backward Classes of Bengal and As- 
sam carries on, according to last year’s re- 
port, 406 schools in twenty districts with 
an enrolment of 16,274 boys and girls. Be- 
sides day and night schools, such organi- 
zations conduct dispensaries, industrial 
schools, free libraries, boarding homes for 
laborers, cooperative credit societies, and so 
forth. The Indian Social Reformer, under 
the able editorship of S. K. Natarajan, has 
been blazing the trail for social reform. 
Tagore, known to the West as a poet, but 
also a potent force for social reconstruc- 
tion, goes so far as to say that it provides 
the only true way to India’s freedom. The 
abundant efforts of Mahatma Gandhi to 
wipe out social evils of all kinds have in- 
spired young people to a keen sense of 
their duty and responsibility. Social ser- 
vice, therefore, has now become so integral 
a part of Indian life that it is unusual to 
find an Indian college that has not its 
night school for the depressed-classes and 
its band of volunteers to serve in times of 
distress or calamity. 
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The efferts to improve the condition of 
women are no less hopeful. Homes for 
Women, like the Seva Sadhan of Poona, 
have been founded in many cities and towns 
to teach helpless women and widows cottage 
industries, nursing and sewing and also to 
train capable women for teaching social ser- 
vice. In such homes as many as a thousand 
women find protection and occupation. So- 
cial reform organizations, some headed by 
men and some by women, are striving to 
abolish the purdah system, to increase the 
Homes for Women, to provide technical edu- 
cation, to dissuade parents from giving their 
daughters in marriage before the age of 
sixteen and to promote women’s education 
by increasing the number of schools in 
towns and villages. 

Yes, “talk there is,” says Miss Maye 
cynically, “resolutions passed in caste and 
association conventions as to changing these 
things. But a virgin widow’s remarriage is 
still a headline event, even to the reform 
newspapers, while the remarriage of a Hin- 
du widowed wife is still held to be incon- 
ceivable.” But consider the work of a single 
reform organization. According to the re- 
port, which happens to be before me, of the 
Vidhva Vivaha Sahaik Sabha of Lahore, I 
find that in 1915 there were only twelve 
widow remarriages; ten years later, in 1925 
—the year Miss Mayo was in India—no 
fewer than 2,668 widows remarried. Since 
the custom of enforced widowhood has 
been blindly followed by the Hindus for 
several centuries, and since even twenty 
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years ago the marriage of a Hindu with a 
widow was not only extremely rare but a 
social breach severely condemned, the suc- 
cess achieved within a decade as indicated 
by these figures is such that one can 
ill afford. to ignore it. This Sabha, 
whose object is to encourage widow re 
marriage, has branches and workers in 
about 500 stations throughout India, and 
recently twenty new branches were estab- 
lished in Bengal, Bombay and Madras Pres: 
idencies. 


THE PROBLEM OF WOMEN TEACHERS 


As regards women teachers, Miss Maye 
asserts with incredible naiveté that India’s 
women are unable to teach India’s children 
because “Indian women of child-bearing age 
cannot safely venture within reach of 
India’s men.” The Christian, Parsee, Brah- 
mo, Gujarathi, Malayalle and _ other 
communities which do not _ practice 
purdah are found all over India, and 
their women, who move about freely. 
are not known to be molested by Indian 
men. Nor is purdah observed in the South 
or in the majority of the villages; there toe 
Indian women are found within the reach of 
Indian men—and safe! (Where women are 
not safe is by the side of forts and bar- 
racks in which British soldiers are quar- 
tered; it is there that India’s daughters dare 
not venture within the reach and sight of 
men without the danger of being raped ta 
death, and instances of such tragedies are 
not infrequent.) Even if we take the United 
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Provinces, which is the stronghold of pur- 
dah—though Miss Mayo ignorantly, or per- 
haps because of her prejudice, calls Ben- 
gal that—even there one finds over 2,720 
women teachers. Such facts give the lie to 
her wholesale accusation. If there be any 
truth in her diagnosis it is due to the great- 
er severity attending sex indiscretions there 
than in the West. It is true that there are 
not enough women to teach India’s children, 
but given such obstacles as early marriage, 
the purdah system, the attitude toward 
widows, the idolizing of motherhood rather 
than spinsterhood, the conservative social 
outlook of elder women and orthodox Hin- 
dus, the widespread distrust of the efficacy 
of the present system of Western education 
for India, and the inadequate provision of 
residences and other necessities for women. 
need Miss Mayo seek in the sex-life of 
Indian men the reason for the scarcity of 
women teachers? 

In the field of higher learning we find 
that in 1916-17 there were sixteen colleges 
for women with an enrolment of 730 stu- 
dents, but in 1922, while the colleges had 
increased only by three, the enrolment in- 
creased from 7380 to 1,108. The same year 
girls under instruction showed an increase 
of 17.1 per cent. over the total number of 
the quinquennium immediately preceeding. 
In spite of all hindrances, the advance made 
in the education of women in the last few 
years is encouraging; even more inter- 
esting is the striking increase in the number 
of women training to become teachers. 
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In 1902 there were only forty-six teach- 
er-training institutions for women with 
the enrolment of 1,292 students; in 1912, 
the institutions increased to eighty-seven, 
but only 1,588 students were enrolled. 
In 1922, however, while the institutions 
increased to 147, the enrolment went up 
from 1,538 to 4,458. Does not such steady 
and remarkable increase in the number of 
women in teacher-training institutions bear 
witness to the fact that India is slowly, yet 
surely, overcoming her traditional ob- 
stacles? 

Among the provinces which have en- 
franchised women, Madras is the first to 
have in its Legisiative Council a woman 
member, whom this year it elected Deputy 
President. There are now five women in 
the Madras University Senate. Indian 
women, though in small numbers at pres- 
ent, are on district boards, municipal cor- 
porations, legislative councils and in the 
senates of universities; above all, Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu was elected President 
of the Indian National Congress in 1925. 
No country in the West has yet conferred 
a similar honor on a woman. In spite of 
the obstacles to social reform in India, the 
Hindu by his efforts to uproot evils has 
achieved much, but Miss Mayo sees no one 
but the British “doing practically all of 
whatever is done.” 


AN ABNORMAL COMPLEX 
When Miss Mayo says that the whole 
pyvamid of the Indian’s woes, material and 
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spiritual, rests upon a rock-bottom physi- 
cal base one would more or less accept the 
statement, but when she defines “physical 
base” as “simply his manner of getting into 
the world and his sex-life thenceforward,”’ 
she reveals, even to those not inclined te 
be Freudian, an abnormal sex-compiex. 
Further, she holds that child marriage is 
the cause of the physical deterioration of 
the Hindu race, but it does not occur to hex 
that such a conclusion could not be accepted 
without quantitative evidence. There is 
much confusion as to the meaning of child 
marriage. In India marriage has come tc 
mean either betrothal or consummation; 
only in the latter sense is child marriage 
an evil. In India, however, child marriage 
is generally a betrothal and the couple do 
not live together as man and wife. Cohab- 
itation, therefore, does not normally take 
place until the girl has reached physica! 
maturity. To believe that child marriage 
is the cause of physical deterioration ot 
the people of India statistical evidence is 
needed in regard to premature unions and 
child-motherhood among the married in 
India’s population of 320,000,000. Though 
her book is woefully lacking in such infor- 
mation, Miss Mayo makes the sweeping 
assertion—a marked characteristic ot 
her book—that the Indian girl com- 
monly looks for motherhood between 
the ages of 14 and 8, and that while 8 
was extreme, 14 was well above the average 
for motherhood. Her wild assertion is 
easily dispreved by such reports as those 
of Dr. Balfour, who is practicing in Bom- 
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bay, and of the Madras Maternity Hospital. 
According to Miss Balfour’s statement 
(The New York Times, Oct. 10, 1927), of 
2,964 cases there were only ten cases of 
motherhood below 15, and 13 was the 
youngest age. Reports for the years 1922 
to 1924 of the Madras Maternity Hospital, 
where 2,312 mothers were delivered of their 
first babies, show that while there were 
only 11 mothers aged 13 and 22 moth- 
ers aged 14, the average age for mother- 
hood was 19.4. But, according to Miss 
Mayo, 14 is well above the average age for 
motherhood! 

While Miss Mayo stresses sexual over- 
activity as the cause of India’s physical 
deterioration, others less biased regard it 
as due largely to the progressive impover- 
ishment of the masses, to lack of food, san- 
itary conditions of living, proper housing 
and elementary education and also to the 
exploitation of the masses. In other words, 
the yock-bottom physical base is not an 
overactive sex-life, as our spinster author 
enjoys describing, but the economic condi- 
tion of a people who are dependent solely 
on the soil—their subsidiary cottage indus- 
tries having been crushed—for a living and 
without sufficient capital for scientific 
farming or agricultural machinery. 

Few countries have been hit quite sce 
hard by the national selfishness and greed 
of a foreign nation as India. There are 
over 250,000,000 persons living on agricul- 
ture, but since agriculture itself, as prac- 
ticed in India. could not yield a real live- 
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lihood, cottage industries were maintained 
to supplement the family income. Cotton, 
being of universal necessity in India, be- 
came the industry available to the masses. 
In 1920-21 India purchased nearly $510,- 
000,000 worth of foreign cotton goods, every 
yard of which, Gandhi maintains, might 
have been made in India. In view of the 
vital relation of the cotton industry to the 
economic life of the Indian masses, it might 
have been expected that the British rulers 
would have pursued a policy of protection. 
‘On the contrary, our “benefactors” imposed 
an excise duty on all Indian cotton goods 
so that the Lancashire merchants could 
‘undersell the Indian manufacturers! Thus 
‘was a significant Indian industry hope- 
lessly crushed, reducing with it millions of 
agriculturists to dire poverty and starva- 
tion. This excise duty was abolished only 
last year, after a long and intense agi- 
tation. 

While Miss Mayo, an American, tells us 
that the British are in India for India’s 
good, there are not wanting some British 
statesmen honest enough to tell us a dif- 
ferent story. Only two years ago Sir W. 
Joynson-Hicks, Home Secretary in Mr. 
Baldwin’s Cabinet, declared: “We did not 
conquer India for the benefit of the Indians. 
I know it is said in missionary meetings 
that we conquered India to raise the level 
of the Indians. That is cant. We con- 
quered India as the outlet for the goods 
of Great Britain. We conquered India by 
the sword and by the sword we should 
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sholdrasite EieMak «I dwaiiti Note: sueb iva: 
hypocrite as to say we hold India fo1 
the Indians. We hold it as the finest 
outlet for British goods in general, and for 
the Lancashire cotton goods in particular.” 
From the early days of British control. 
of India onward, the industrial and com- 
mercial interests of India have always been 
systematically and deliberately sacrificed 
to those of Great Britain, even if it involved. 
crushing India’s industries and retarding 
her economic development. Such a persis- 
tent policy has reduced India to a mere: 
source of raw materials for Great Britain 
and a market for her finished products and 
the investment of her surplus wealth. 

In the face of the present deplorable 
condition, do India’s ablest sons “lie idly 
weeping over their own futility” without 
“flinging their strength to her rescue”? 
What then is the significance of such move- 
ments as the Swadeshi, Boycott, Spinning 
Wheel and Cooperative movements? Today 
the attention of India’s sons is focused on 
the problem of how to emancipate the 
masses from their present economic serf- 
dom. Agricultural development, rural re- 
construction and the revival of cottage 
industries are amongst the: first vital steps. 
in the economic regeneration of India. The 
most useful and productive movement that 
has come into existence and has already 
injected new life and vigor into the rural 
population is the cooperative credit soci. 
eties with their ideals of self-help and mu- 
tual assistance. Introduced by the Gov- 
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ernment, and utilized by national organiza- 
tions, it has made within the last decade 
striking progress. There are over 75,000 soci- 
eties throughout India with a working capi- 
tal of about $200,000,000. In India the work 
of the cooperative society does not end 
with lending money or with the removal 
of indebtedness. It branches out into nu- 
merous activities directed to the improve- 
ment of the general conditions of living in 
the rural sections. In the Punjab, for in- 
stance, where the cooperative movement is 
a signal success, it includes thrift societies, 
societies for compulsory education and fo1 
the supply of agricultural implements and 
household necessaries, silt clearance soci- 
eties, cattle breeding societies, cooperative 
sale shops and so forth. In Bombay a note- 
worthy feature is the application of the 
principle to the problem of industrial pro- 
duction. There are about 75 weaving co- 
operative societies, with a membership of 
about 3,500 weavers. The indigenous weav- 
ing industry is second in importance only to 
agriculture and one can see easily, there- 
fore, that the cooperative principle in weay- 
ing, with its cooperative buying of raw 
materials and sale of finished products, 
bids fair to play a large part in the eco- 
nomic uplift of the masses. 

If agriculture is receiving such attention 
as was not given to it fifteen years ago, 
if poultry raising, cattle breeding, fodder 
crop cultivation are now under the guid- 
ance of experts, if in spite of the Govern- 
ment’s contrary interest cottage and mill 
industries are reviving, and if, while before 
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the war the Indian cotton mill industry was 
unable to meet even one-third of the de- 
mand, it now meets more than half of 
India’s requirements, is it anything less 
than deliberate vilification to say _ that 
India’s ablest sons have not yet come tc 
her rescue? 


CAUSE OF NATIONAL DETERIORATION 


Granted law and order, roads and rail- 
ways, schools and hospitals. But, when 
the alien Government suppresses patriot: 
ism, strangles leadership, hampers social 
reform legislation, betrays the people’s 
confidence, crushes indigenous industries 
for selfish advantage, turns the country 
into a source of supply for raw materials. 
will you ask why physical degeneracy, social 
disintegration, and economic backwardness 
are so much in evidence? Sir John Seeley. 
author of The Expansion of England, ob- 
serves that ‘subjection for a long time to a 
foreign yoke is the most potent cause of 
national deterioration.” 

How much can be done by a _ people 
free to control its own destiny is shown 
by some of the Indian States. In Baroda 
all boys of school-going age are under 
instruction, because there, unlike in Brit: 
ish India, education is free and largely 
compulsory. Mysore did not find it diffi- 
cult about twenty years ago to abolish the 
institution of temple girls and to wipe out 
child marriage amongst the higher castes— 
a striking contrast to British India! 
Having described these evils in all thei: 
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horror—-real and imaginary—Miss Mayo 
avers that caution guides the British lest 
the peoples’ susceptibilities should be 
wounded. Such caution, we must say. 
seems to be conspicuous by its absence when 
it is a question of repressive legislation 
or economic exploitation, but is piously 
invoked when it concerns the need to uproot 
customs and practices retarding social and 
economic progress. Caution is prob- 
ably indispensable if our Government 
is not to offend public’ sentiment in 
every matter. This subterfuge of 
caution becomes necessary where a Goy- 
ernment, being alien, lacks the confidence 
of the people. Yet despite the cautious Brit- 
ish and the orthodox Hindus, Indian pub- 
lic opinion favoring social reform is grow- 
ing rapidly. In fact, more rapidly than the 
Government likes to see. The Rev. W. E. 
S. Holland, an English missionary writes: 
“Today responsible Indian opinion is ahead 
of the Government in its demand for pri- 
‘mary education and for the prohibition of 
early marriage. It is the Government which 
on the plea of discretion applies the brake.” 
Therefore, one is led to suspect that an 
essential for the enhancement of India’s 
social and economic progress is the accelera- 
tion of self-government in matters fiscal 
and political. In view of these promising 
signs in Indian national life and the 
valuable achievements in social and eco- 
nomic realms, how is one to explain Miss 
Mayo’s grave apprehension of the Indian- 
ization of the Government? All sorts of 
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anti-Indian propaganda have become inevi- 
table since British vested interests are 
opposed to India’s legitimate aspirations. 


DISHONEST AND MISCHIEVOUS Book 


Miss Mayo feels obliged to volunteer that 
her Mother India, however, is no part of 
such propaganda. Call to mind that The Isles 
of Fear—the same author’s indictment of 
the Philippine Nationalist movement—was 
introduced to its British readers with a 
foreword by Lionel Curtis, the father of 
the present Dyarchical Government in 
India; remember that within a few months 
of its publication in England, she herself 
“called at India Office in London”; note 
that the India Office—which seldom inter- 
ests itself in every Tom, Dick and Kate 
touring in India—placed at. Miss Mayo’s 
disposal the services of officials, both 
Indian and European, who facilitated her 
“access to information, to records and to 
places and things” and which “made pos- 
sible,” so she admits, ‘‘a survey more thor- 
ough than could have been accomplished in 
five times the time without such aid”; rec- 
ollect that while she is malicious in her 
treatment of Indian national aspirations 
she rarely hesitates to claim infallibility 
for the British administration, and now 
dare you doubt that she makes too big a 
draft on human credulity when she asks 
the reader to believe that she is not a “po- 
litical agent?” 

Do not the above facts justify the preva- 
lent fear among many that Mother India 
is a species of powerful anti-Indian prop- 
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aganda? In fact, so anti-Indian is Mother 
India that one has more than a suspicion 
that, though the hand be that of Katherine 
Mayo, the voice is that of the British bu- 
reaucrat. 

India does not resent criticism of its cus- 
toms and culture, since a stranger’s ap- 
praisal has much of value, but she insists 
the criticism be fair and unbiased. Miss 
Mayo packs her book full of half-truths 
and no-truths. She overstates, suppresses, 
misinterprets facts and distorts evidence 
to support her prejudices; she uncompro- 
misingly condemns the moral and religious 
life of a whole people; she refuses to see 
anything good in the Indian Nationalist 
movement or anything bad in the Brit- 
ish administration. A critical study of 
her book, and an examination of her 
“carefully documented” evidences, and 
the way she has handled them, lead 
me to say without reserve that her 
book is dishonest, misleading, provoca- 
tive of ill-will and calculated to produce 
hatred between the peoples of India and 
those of Great Britain and America. In 
fact, those in close touch with the Indian 
press have already noticed how India, now 
wurning her eyes to this country, has been 
led to expose America as the crime centre 
of the world. Evidences of such reaction 
are to be found in the disclosures of the 
filth, poverty and disease to which the poor 
whites and blacks in the South and in the 
slums of great cities are condemned; of 
sexual immorality as evidenced by divorce 
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records, the numbers of babies in homes 
for illegitimate children, the hospital rec- 
ords on venereal diseases, and of the crim- 
inal tendencies as manifested in the blood- 
curdling murders, the horrible lynching: 
and the not infrequent slaying of husbands 
by wives, either for love of gold or of other 
women’s husbands. Katherine Mayo is 
likely to produce as much hatred against 
the United States in India as the other 
American tourists produced in France last 
year. In this age of hatred and bitterness, 
of political friction and commercial greed, 
the strain in relations between nations and 
peoples is so great that a book such as 
this cannot but be inimical to the cause of 
better understanding and _ international 
friendship. 


NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL 
Statement by Indians and Missionaries 


A statement with regard to Miss Mayo’s 
book, Mother India, signed by Rev. Dr. N. 
Macnicol and Mr. P. O. Philip, Secretaries, and 
Miss A. B. Van Doren, Hon. Officer, has been 
issued to the Press in the name of the executive 
of the National Christian Council of India, 
Burma and Ceylon, the only dissentient mem- 
ber being Bishop J. W. Robinson “‘who does 
not find that he can assent to its terms.” The 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 
of India is the Chairman and Dr. S. K. Datta, 
the Vice-Chairman of the Council and the 
Executive Committee includes the Rev. 
Chitambar, the Bishop of Dornakal, the Rey. 
J. F. Edwards, Dr. C. R. Greenfield, the Bishop 
of Madras, the Rev. J. Mackenzie, Rai Baha- 
dur A. C. Mukerji, Messrs. K. T. Paul, B. L. 
Rallia Ram and the Rev. H. C. C. Velte. 


THE STATEMENT 


The statement reads as follows: The promi- 
nence that has been given to Miss Mayo’s 
book, Mother India, in Great Britain and 
America and the deductions which are being 
drawn from it render it, in our opinion, and 
in the opinion of many of our friends, necessary 
for the National Christian Council to issue 
some statement about it. 

Miss Mayo denies that the book was in- 
spired by any third party, whether political 
or missionary. Nevertheless, it has been 
stated that the book was promoted in the 
interests of missionary propaganda. If this 
suggestion were true we desire to repudiate 
emphatically any such missionary propaganda 
but we wish to say, publicly, that so far as we 
have been able to discover it is absolutely un- 
founded. It has never been denied, either by 
Indians or by foreign missionaries, that great 
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social evils exist in India, and it is a matter of 
common knowledge that strenuous and or- 
ganized efforts are being made by groups of 
Indian reformers to get rid of them. Yet we 
representing a body of men and women who 
are in close touch with the people and are con- 
versant with their everyday life, unhesitatingly 
assert that the picture of India which emerges 
from Miss Mayo’s book is untrue as to the 
facts, and unjust to the people of India. The 
sweeping generalizations that. are deduced 
from incidents that came to the notice of the 
author, or that are suggested by the manner 
in which these incidents are presented, are 
smiuely untrue, as a description of India as a 
whole. 


Aspecis Untouched 


At the end of the book Miss Mayo admits 
that she has left untouched the other side of 
Indian life and for that very reason we can 
affirm that Indian life does not present the 
dark and evil aspect which this book suggests, 
and that the ugly, repulsive and disgusting 
aspects of it that are emphasized in the book, 
are not the predominant thing in Indian society. 


Need of Friendship 


Beauty and culture, kindliness and charm, 
religion and piety, are to be found alike among 
the highest and the humblest. Miss Mayo 
leaves no room for these in her picture. Further, 
we see signs that the book is being used to 
support the contention that there is no hope 
of friendly co-operation and efforts with a 
view to the amelioration of admitted evils. 
The missionaries in India stand, as they have 
ever stood, for the principle that improvement 
must be bought by friendship, by ever increas- 
ing association of all who love India, whether 
Indian or foreign, in all efforts for the better- 
ment of the country, by continual fixing of the 
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mind on progress achieved, rather than on the 
evils of society, and above all, by humble 
reliance on the power of the Spirit of the one 
God, who has made of one blood all the 
nations of the earth. If this unsympathetic 
recital of evils which are deep-seated enough, 
but not universal, as the book seems to imply, 
leads to despair of any progress or to the em- 
bitterment of the relationship between Indians 
and Europeans, or to any weakening of the 
joint effort being made for the betterment of 
the people of India, the result will be disastrous 
to both India and the West. We have faith 
in India and India’s future. We have faith 
that she will be able, strengthened by the 
Spirit of God, to obtain deliverance from these 
evils. We earnestly desire that East and 
West should co-operate to this end, and in a 
spirit of love and understanding. Our fear 
is that this book may, by its lack of under- 
standing, its exaggeration and its unfairness, 
make such co-operation more difficult for both 
sides. 

_ For this reason we have felt impelled to issue 
this statement to the people of India, and to 
the missionary leaders in the West.—Associated 
Press—Madras Mail, Dec. 18, 1927. 
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500 Riverside Drive 
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